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MAD AM, 


T HE firſt time I placed your re- 
ſpectable name at the. head of 


this ſmall piece of philoſophy, we 


ſtudied together; but you have ſince 
taken a flight I am no longer able to 


follow, My caſe, therefore, is now 
like a grammarian, dedicating a trea- 


tiſe of rhetoric to a Demoſthenes or 
a Cicero. I am offering ſimple ele · 


ments to a perſon, who has penetrat- ; 


A 


DEDICATION, 
ed all the depths of the higher geome- 
try, and. who alone among us has 
tranſlated, and written comments on, IF 
the great Newton. 

That philoſopher in his life-time 
reaped all the glory he deſerved. He 
Excited no envy, as he could have no 
rival. The learned world were his 
diſciples; and others admired, with- 
out preſuming to underſtand him. 4 
But the honour done him by you, is : 
certainly the greateſt he ever received. 
J am ata loſs which to admire moſt, © 
Newton, the inventor of the Flux. 1 
| lonary calculus, who diſcovered new 
laws in nature, and anatomized light; 
or you, Madam, who amidſt the dif. 
fipations annexed to your condition, | 
are ſo well acquainted with all hisdiſl- -. 
coveries. Thoſe who ſee you at court 
will hardly look upon you as a com- 
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DPEDTCATION iv 
mentator on philoſophy ; and the 
learned, who-are leatned enough to 
read your writings, will {till leſs con- 
ceive, that you can ſtoop to tranſito- 
ry amuſements, with the ſame eaſe 
you ſoar to the moſt ſublime truths. 
This eaſineſs and ſimplicity, ever 
bighly valuable, but ſo rarely joined 
with talents and ſcience, will atleaſt: 
procure pardon for your merit. This 
is, in general, all that can be hoped 
from perſons with whom weconverſe; 
but the ſmall number of ſuperior 


7 geniuſes, who have applied them- 
2 ſelves to the ſame ſtudies, will con- 
cCeive the higheſt veneration for you, 


and poſterity will look on you with 


1 aſtoniſhment. That perſons of your 
1 ſex have reigned glorioufly over large 

empires does not ſurprize me. A 
woman, with a wiſe council, may 


1 


vi DEDICATION. 

rule like an Auguſtus: but to pene- 
trate, with indefatigable labour, 
truths which intimidate moſt perſons 
to approach ; to diſplay, in hours of 
leiſure, what the greateſt philoſo- 
phers are inceſſantly ſtudying, is a 
gift, Madam, peculiar to yourſelf, 
and exhibits a patern that will be _ 
* intimated, etc. 
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| Reaſons which every perſon does not approve. 
Reaſons f the Material ſts. & 


EWTON was fully perſuaded of 
the exiſtence of a God, and by that 
term underſtood not only an infinite, 
almighty, eternal, creative Being; but a Ma- 
ſter, who had eſtabliſhed a relation between 


himſelf and his creatures; as without this re- 


lation, the knowlege of God is only a barren 
| idea, which would ſeem to invite _— rea- 
| 4 B 2 13 * 172 94-4 2x 244 
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foner of a perverſe mind, to the — of 


vice, by the hopes of impunity. 

' Accordingly, that great philoſopher, at the 
end of his Principia, makes a ſingular remark, 
namely, that we do not ſay, my eternal, my 
Infinite, becauſe theſe attributes do not at all 
relate to our nature; but we ſay, and it is our 
duty to ſay, My Cod; and are thereby to un- 
derſtand the maſter and preſerver of our life, 
the obje& of our thoughts. I remember, that 
in ſeveral converſations I had in 1726, with 
Dr. Clarke, that philoſopher never mentioned 


the name of God, but with a remarkable air 


of recollection and reſpect; and when I own- 
ed to him, how much it affected me, he ſaid 
he had inſenſibly from Newton acquired that 
cuſtom, which ſhould indeed be the cuſtom of 
every man. Newton's. whole philoſophy ne- 
ceſſarily leads to the knowlege of a ſupreme Be- 


ing, who has freely created and arranged all 
things. For, if the world be finite; if there 


be a vacuum, the exiſtence of matter is not 
neceſſary; and therefore has received exiſtence 
from a free cauſe. If matter gravitates, as we 
know it does from demonſtration, it does not 
appear to gravitate from its nature, as it is ex- 
tended by its nature; it has therefore received 
its gravitation from God. If the planets, in 
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a } 


2 8 od of reſi ſtance, revolve one way ra- 


ther than another, the hand of their Creator 
muſt have directed their courſe that way, 
with an abſolute freedom. 

The imaginary phyſical : -privetple of Deſ- 


cartes are very far from leading the mind in 


this manner to the knowlege of its Creator. 
God forbid that I ſhould be guilty of fo hor- 


rid a ſlander, as to charge that great man with 


diſowning the ſupreme Intelligence to which 
he was ſo highly indebted, and which had raiſ- 
ed him above almoſt all the men of his age. I 


only ſay, that the abuſe he has ſometimes made 
of his genius, has led his followers to prin- 


ciples, from which their maſter kept himſelf 
at a great diſtance, I ſay, the Carteſian 55 


ſtem has produced that of Spinoſa: I ſay, I 


have known many perſons led by Carteſianiſm 
to admit of no other God than the immenſity 
of things; while, on the contrary, I never knew 
one Newtonian, who was not'a Theiſt in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe. He who, with Deſcartes, is 


once perſuaded, that it is impoſſible for the 

world to be finite; that motion is ever the 

ſame; when any one can preſume to ſay, give 

me motion and matter, and I will make you 

a world: then ſuch ideas, it muſt be owned 

by, conſequences too juſt, ſeem to n the 
1 ©0174 | : 
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idea of a being alone infinite, alone author of 
motion, alone author of the * of 
ſubſtances. 

It may perhaps appear ſtrange to many, that 
among all the proofs of the exiſtence of a God, 
the ſtrongeſt, in Newton's opinion, is that of 


final cauſes. The deſign, or rather the de- 
ſigns, various ad infinitum, diſplayed in the 
moſt enormous and moſt minute parts of the 


univerſe, form a demonſtration, which, from 
its being ſo manifeſtly ſenſible, is little regard- 
ed by ſome philoſophers; but Newton thought, 
that theſe infinite relations, which he, more more 
than any other man, diſcerned;” could only be 
the work of an artiſt infinitely 1 
le made little account of the proof drawn 

from the ſucceſſion of beings. It is commonly 
ſaid, that if men, animals, vegetables, and 


whatever compoſe this world, were eternal, a 


ſeries of generations, without cauſe, muſt of 
conſequence be admitted. The exiſtence of 
theſe beings, it is ſaid, would have no origin; 
no external can be * Walks 4 to riſe again from 
generation to generation, without a beginning; 3 
no external, becauſe no one can exiſt of it- 
ſelf. Thus every thing would be effect, and 
nothing cauſ. 

This argument appeared t to him founded 
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with That of Leannitz. 11 
only on the ambiguity of generations, and of 
beings formedone by the other. For atheiſts, who 
admit a plenum, anſwer, that there are, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no generations: there are not 
ſeveral ſubſtances : the univerſe is a whole ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting, inceſſantly diſplaying itſelf. 
It is one and the ſame Being, whoſe nature is 
immutable i in its ſubſtance, and eternally vari- 


ed in its modifications. Thus the argument, 


drawn from the ſucceſſion of beings, would 
perhaps prove very little againſt an atheiſt, who 
ſhould deny the plurality of beings. He would 
have recourſe to thoſe antient axioms, that 
nothing is produced by nothing ; that one ſub- 
ſtance cannot produce another; that every 


thing is eternal and neceſſary. 


Matter, ſay the atheiſts, is neceſſary, be. 


cauſe it exiſts; motion is neceſſary, becauſe 


nothing is at reſt; and motion is fo neceſſary, 
my in nature never any motive forces are 
lo 

What is to day was yeſterday; - 3 it 
was before yeſterday; and thus recurring with- 
out end. No perſon will dare to ſay, that 
things ſhall return to nothing; ; how then dare 
we to ſay that they came from nothing ? 

Dr. Clarke's whole book f is not more thay a 
ſufficient to anſwer thoſe objections. 
B 4 
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In a word, I know not whether there be a 
metaphyſical proof more ſtriking, and which 
ſpeaks more ſtrongly to man, than the admir- 
able order reigning in the world ; and whether 
there has ever been a finer argument than the 
following, The heavens declare the glory of 
God. Accordingly you ſee that Newton, at 
the end of his Optics and Principia, uſes no 
other. No reaſoning to him appeared more 

oe. 5 
grand and convincing, in favour of a Deity, 
than that of Plato, who makes one of his in- 
terlocutors ſay; © You think J have an intelli- 
gent ſoul, becauſe you perceive order in my 
words and actions; ſurely then, from the or- 
der you ſee in this world, there muſt be in 
it a ſpirit ſupremely intelligent,” 

But if the exiſtence of an eternally almigh- 
ty Being be proved, it is not equally proved, 
that this Being is infinitely good in the general 
ſen ſe of the word. = 
This is the grand refuge of the atheiſt. If 1 
admit a God, ſays he, this God muſt be good- 

_ neſs itſelf. He, who has given me being, ſhould. 
alſo give me happineſs : but I ſee only diſor- 
der and calamity among mankind. The ne- 
ceſſity of an eternal matter offends me leſs than 

a Creator dealing ſo harſhly with his creatures. 

Ny juſt complaints, my torturing doubts, con- 


8 
n 


3 ih That of Lenz. 13 
tinues he, are not to be removed by being told, 
that a firſt man, compoſed of a body and foul, 
offended his Creator, and that mankind ſuffers 
for his offence. For iſt, if our bodies are 


derived from this firſt man, our ſouls are not; 


and even, if they are, it ſeems the moſt hor- 
rid injuſtice, for the puniſhment to deſcend 
from the fathers to the children. 2dly, It 
ſeems evident that the Americans, and the peo- 
ple.of the old world,. the Negroes and the 
Laplanders, are not all deſcended from that 
firſt man. The interior conſtitution of the 
organs of the Negroes is a palpable demon- 
ſtration of this. No argument therefore can 
calm the murmurs ariſing in my heart againſt 
the evils that have over run this globe. Thus 
I am forced to reje& the idea of a ſupreme 
Being ; of a Creator infinitely good, who has 
made infinite evils: and had rather admit the 


neceſſity of matter, generations, and eternal 
viciſſitudes, than a God, the free author of 
miſerable creatures, 


To this atheiſt it is anſwered : The words 
good, comfort, and happineſs are equivocal : 
what is evil with regard to you, is good in the 
general plan, The idea of an infinite Being, 
almighty, all-wiſe, and omnipreſent, does not 


offend your reaſon. Will you deny a God 
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becauſe you have been afflifted with a fever ? 
You ſay, he owed you happineſs: but what 
' reaſon had you to think ſo? Why did he 
owe you this happineſs? Was you in any trea- 
ty with, him? Therefore to be always happy 
in this life, you need only acknowlege a God. 
You who cannot pretend to be perfect in any 
one thing, how can you expect to be perfectly 
happy? But ſuppoſe that in a continual hap- 
pineſs of a hundred years, you may have a 
fit of head-ach ? ſhall this ſhort interval of 
pain induce you to deny a Creator ? Surely 
no. If therefore you do not ſtartle at a quar- 
ter of an hour's ſuffering, why at two hours, 
why at a day ? Why ſhould a year of torment 
prevail on you to reject the belief of a ſupreme 
and univerſal Artiſan ? 

It is proved, that there is, in this world, 
more good than evil; for, after all, few men 
are to be found who really wiſh for death. 
You then unjuſtly prefer complaints in the 
name of mankind, and ſtill more fo to deny 
your ſovereign, under pretence that ſome of 
his ſubjects are unhappy. 
Men are fond of murmuring; there is a 
pleaſure in complaining, but more in living. 
We delight i in viewing only evil and exaggera- 
ting it. Read hiſtory : it is replied, what is 
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je more than a continual ſeries of crimes es and 
misfortunes ? Agreed; but hiſtories are only 
the repoſitories of great events :, tempeſts only 
are recorded; calms are overlooked, We do 
not remember that, for. theſe hundred Years, 
there have been a ſedition in Pekin, inRome, 
in Venice, in Paris, in London ; i and that, | 
in general there ate in all great cities more 
quiet, than tempeſtuous years, more harmleſs 
and ſerene days, than days diſtinguiſhed by 
great crimes and great misfortunes. EO 
After examining, the relations between the 
ſprings and organs of an animal, and the de- 
ſigns which diſplay themſelves in every part, 
tbe manner by which, this animal receives life, 
by which be ſuſtains it, and by which he gives 
it; you readily aeknowlege with admiration 
the ſupreme Artiſt. Will you then change 
your opinion, becauſe wolves eat the hep, 
and ſpiders catch flies? Do, not you, on the 
contrary, perceive, that theſe continual gene- 
rations, ever devoured, and ever reproduced, 
are a part of the plan of the univerſe? Wiſ⸗ 
dom and power, you anſwer, are perceiveable 
in them; but goodneſs is ſtill wanting. How! 
You breed creatures in a menagery, and at a 
proper ſeaſon ſlay them; but muſt not be cen- 
ſured: while you accuſe the maſter of all 
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animals of cruelty, becauſe he has made them 
to be eaten. In fine, if you may be happy 
to all eternity, can any pains and affliftions 
in this fleeting inſtant, called life, be worth 
mentioning : ? And if this eternity be not your 
portion, make yourſelf eaſy with this life which 
you ſo highly value. 

You cannot think the Creator 1 becauſe 
there is ſome evi in the world. But if ne- 
ceſſity ſupplies the place of a ſupreme Being; 
will affairs be mended? in the ſyſtem which 
admits a God, ſome difficulties only are to be 
removed ; in all the other ſyſtems we muſt en- 
counter abſurdities | 

Philoſopby indeed plainly ſhews us, that 


- there is a God; but it cannot teach us what 


he is, what he is doing, how and wherefore 
he does it; whether he exiſts in time, or in 
ſpace ; whether he has commanded once, or 
whether he is always acting; whether he be 
in matter, or whether he be not there; etc. 
To himſelf only theſe things are known. 
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Of Sracx and Duxar10x, as Properties of Gon. 


Opinion of Leibnitz. Opinion and reaſoning 


of Newton. Infinite matter ampoſſible. E- 


picurus ſhould have admitted a God, Creator 
and governor. TORE of pure ſpace and 
duration. 


PACE and duration are conſidered by 
Newton as two beings, whoſe exiſtence 
neceſſary flows from God himſelf ; for the in- 
finite Being is in every place ; therefore every 


place exiſts : the eternal Being laſts from all 


eternity, therefore an eternal duration is real. 
Newton, in his queſtions at the end of his 
Optics, happened to-aſk, * Do not theſe phe- 
« nomena of nature prove, that there is a Being 
<« incorporeal, living, intelligent, and omni- 
« preſent; who, in infinite ſpace, as in his 
« ſenſorium, ſees, diſcerns, and comprehends 
« every thing in the moſt intimate, and moſt 
ce perfect manner? 
The celebrated philoſopher, Leibnitz,. who 


at firſt agreed with Newton, in regard to the 
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reality of pure ſpace and duration, but ſome 
time after oppoſed him in every thing, and 
placed himſelf at the head of a different ſect in 
Germany, attacked theſe expreſſions of the 
Engliſh philoſopher, in a letter, written in 
1715, to the late queen of England, conſort 
to George II. That princels, truly worthy 
of the correſpondence of Leibnitz and Newton, 
ſet on foot a regular diſpute by letters between 
the two parties; but Newton, being intirely 
averſe to all controverſy, and a very great 
oeconomiſt of his time, permitted Dr. Clarke, 
his diſciple in philoſophy, and at leaſt his e- 
qual in metaphyſics, to enter the liſts for him. 
The diſpute turned upon almoſt all the meta- 
phyſical ideas of Newton, and is perhaps 
os fineſt monument of * conteſts _ 
Clarke began by juſtifying the * 
taken from the /enſorium, uſed by Newton. 
He lays it down as a principle, that no being 
can aft, know, or perceive where it is not; 
now Cod acting and ſeeing every where, acts 
and ſees 1 in every point of ſa" which in this 
ſenſe alone may be conſidered as his ſenſorium, 
from the impoſſibility of expreſſing ourſelves 
in any language when we preſume to ſpeak of 
God. Leibnitz affirmed ſpace to be nothing 
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out t the relation we conceive between co-exiſt. 
ent beings ; .nothing but the order of bodies, 
their arrangement, their diſtances, etc. Clarke, 
after Newton, maintains, that if ſpace be not 


real, an abſurdity will follow. For if God 


had placed the earth, the ſun, and the moon, 
where the fixed ſtars are, provided the earth, 
the moon, and the ſun were in the ſame order 
with regard to each other as they now are, the 
conſequence would be, that the place then oc- 
cupied by the earth, the moon, and the ſun, 


would be the ſame with that they occupy at 


preſent; which is a contradiction in terms. 

We ms, according to Newton, to think 
the ſame of duration as of ſpace; that it is a 
reality ; for were- duration only an order of 
ſucceſſion between creatures, it would, follow, 


that what was doing to- day, and what was 
done a thouſand years ago, would, in rea- 


lity, be done in the ſame inſtant. In fine, 
ſpace and duration are quantities, therefore 


ſomething very poſitive. 


It is proper here to take notice of the fol- 


lowing argument of the ancients, as it has ne- 


ver been anſwered. A man at the extremity 


of the univerſe holds out his arm : this arm 


muſt be i in pure ſpace, for it is not in nullt- 
biety; and if 1 it be anſwered, that 1 it is fall i in 


. 4 
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matter, the world will then be infinite, and 
therefore in this ſenſe the world is Gd. 

Pure ſpace then exiſts; a vacuum exiſts as 
well as matter, and exiſts even neceſſarily ; 
whereas matter, according to Clarke, exiſts 
purely by the free will of the Creator. 

But, it will be ſaid, you admit an immenſe, 
2n infinite ſpace; why not admit the ſame 
with regard to matter, as ſo many ancient 
philoſophers have done? Clarke anſwers: ſpace 
exiſts neceſſarily, becauſe God exiſts neceſlarily. 


It is immenſe; it is, like duration, a mode; 


an infinite property of a being neceſſarily in- 


finite. Matter is not ſo; it does not exiſt 


neceſſarily ; for was this ſubſtance infinite, it 
would be either an eſſential property of God, 
or God himſelf; but it is neither the one nor 
the other ; therefore it is not, nor can be infi- 
nite, 
It may be anſwered to Clarke : matter may 
neceſſarily exiſt, without being on that account 


infinite; without being God; it exiſts becauſe 


it exiſts: it is eternal becauſe it exiſts to-day. 
A philoſopher 1 is not to admit what he cannot 
conceive; nor can you either conceive the 
creation nor annihilation of matter. It may 
very well be eternal by its nature; and God 
may very well, by his nature, have the immenſe 
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power of modifying it, though not that of mak- 
ing it from nothing; * to make a being from 
nothing is a contradiction; but there is no con- 
tradiction in believing matter neceſſary and e- 
ternal, and God neceſſary and eternal. If 
ſpace exiſts of neceſſity, matter alſo exiſts of 
neceſſity. You ought therefore to admit three 
beings; ſpace, whoſe exiſtence would be real, 
were there neither matter nor God; matter, 
which, as it could not have been formed from 
nothing, is neceſſarily in ſpace; and God, with- 
out whom matter could neither be organiſed 
nor animated. 

Theſe difficulties Newton himſelf ſeems to 
obviate, at the end of his optics. He main» 
tains, that ſpace neceſſarily lows from the ex- 
iſtence of God. God, properly ſpeaking, is 
neither in ſpace nor place. Thus duration, e- 
ternal permanence, follows indiſpenſibly from 
the exiſtence of God. He is neither in infi - 
nite duration, nor in time; but eternally ex- 
iſting ; and thus he conſtitutes eternity and 
time. In this manner Newton explains him- 
ſelf; but this is not ſolving the problem. He 
ſeems fearful of owing, that God is in ſpace : 5 
be was afraid of diſputes. | 

Immenſe, extended, inſeparable ſpace, may 
be conſidered in ſeveral portions. For inſtance, 

C | 
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the ſpace occupied by Saturn, is not the ſpace 
occupied by Jupiter; but thefe conceivable 
parts cannot be ſeparated ; the one cannot be 
put in the place of the other, as one body may 
be put in the place of another. In the ſame 
manner, duration, infinite, inſeparable, and 
without parts, may be conceived in feveral 
_ portions ; though to conceive one portion of 
duration put in the place of another would be 
an utter impoſſibility. Beings exiſt in a certain 
portion. of duration, called time, and may 
exiſt in any other time; but a part conceived 


of the duration, any particular time, can only 


be where "i is. The paſt cannot be the fu- 
ture. 

Space and duration then, according to New- 
ton, are two neceſſary and immutable attributes 
of the eternal and immenſe Being. God alone 
can know all fpace : God alone can know all 
duration. Some parts of ſpace, improperly ſo 


called, we meaſure by means of extended bo- 


dies which we touch : we meafure parts of du- 
ration improperly ſo called, * means of moti- 
ons perceived by us. 

But inſtead of entering here into a detail 
of the phyſical proofs reſerved for other chap- 
ters, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that in whatever 


| concerns ſpace, duration, and the limits of the 
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world, Newton followed the opinions of De- 
mocritus, Epicurus, and a crowd of philoſo- 
phers, as refined by our celebrated Gaſſendi. 
Newton has often declared to ſome French 
gentlemen ſtill living, that he eſteemed Gaſ- 
ſendi as a very ſagacious, accurate, and pru- 
dent genius; and that he accounted it an ho- 
nour in being intirely of his opinion, with re- 
gard to all the age we have been confi der- 


| ing. 
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Of Lizexty ix Gov, and of the Gear 
PRINCIPLE OF A SUFFICIENT REASON, 
£ 5 3 ; 
Principles of Leibnitz. Carried perhaps too far. 
Hlis reaſons very ſpecicus. Anſwer. New 
inſtances againſt the principles of indiſcern- 


ables. 


EWTON hath affirmed, that God, 

both infinitely free, and infinitely pow- 

erful, has created many things, without any 
other reaſon for their exiſtence, than his mere 
will. For inſtance, that the pfanets ſhould re- 
volve from weſt to eaſt, rather than otherwiſe ; 
that there is fuch a number of animals, ſtars, 
Worlds, rather, than any other; that the finite 
univerſe occupies ſuch or ſuch a point of ſpace, 
etc. The ſole reaſon of which 1 is the will of 
the ſupreme Being. 

The famous Leibnitz embraced the contra- 
ry, and grounded his opinion on an antient 
axiom uſed by Archimedes; Nothing is done 
without a cauſe, or a ſufficient reaſon; and 
God has in all things done the beſt ; becauſe 
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if he had not done it as the beſt, there would 
have been no reaſon for doing it. But, ſay 


the Newtonians, there is no better in indif- |} 


ferent things. There are no indifferent 
things, anſwer the Leibnitians. Your idea 
leads to an abſolute fatality, ſaid Clarke: you 
make God a Being acting from neceſlity, and 
_ conſequently a Being purely paſſive ; which is 
no longer God. Your God, replied Leib- 
nitz, is a capricious artiſt, determining without 
ſufficient reaſon. The will of God is reaſon, 
returned the Engliſhman. Leibnitz inſiſted on 
| his point, aud puſhed it very forcibly in this 
manner. + iy 

No two bodies in nature are known to be 
entirely alike ; nor is it poſſible they ſhould : 
for were they perfectly ſimilar, it would ſhew 


in God, who is almighty and all- productive, 


a want of foecundity and power. Secondly, - 
there would be no reaſon why the one ſhould 
occupy this place rather than'the other, 
The Newtonians anſwered : Firſt, it is falſe, 
that a ſimilarity in ſeveral beings would argue 
ſterility in the power of the Creator; for if the 
elements of things muſt be abſolutely ſimilar to 
produce ſimilar effects; if, for inſtance, the e- 
lements of rays, eternally red with light, muſt 
be the ſame to form theſe red rays; if the e- 
C 3 | : 
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lements of matter muſt be the ſame to form 
matter; this perfect reſemblance, this identi- 
ty, is fo far from being derogatory to the dig- 


nity of God, that it appears one of the fineſt 
evidences of his power and wiſdom. 

Might I preſume to add any thing here to 
the arguments of a Clarke and a Newton, and 


might I take the liberty of diſputing againſt a 


Leibnitz, I would ſay, that it is only a Being 
infinitely powerful that can make things per- 
fectly alike. Whatever attention and labour 
may be employed by man in ſuch works, he 
will never attain it, becauſe his ſight will never 
be ſufficiently delicate to diſcern the inequalities 
in the two bodies. To make all the parts of 
one body ſimilar to thoſe of another, infinite 
minuteneſs muſt be ſeen : this therefore can 
only be performed by an infinite Being. | 
Secondly, the Newtonians may alſo ſay, we 
fight Leibnitz with his own weapons. If the 


elements of things be all different ; if the ori- 


ginal parts of a red ray be not entirely alike ; 
there is then no ſufficient reaſon why different 
parts always produce the ſame effect. 
Thirdly, it may further be faid by the New- 
tonians; if one aſk a ſufficient reaſon why the 
atom A, is in one place, and the atom B, ex- 
actly ſimilar, is in another, the reaſon lies in the 


— 
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motion which impels them; and if we aſk the 
reaſon of this motion, yeu muſt either ſay, that 
this motion is neceſſary, or own that God be- 

gan it. In fine, if it ſhould be aſked, why - 
God began it, what other ſufficient reaſon can 
be given? than that God muſt have ordered 
this motion, to perform the works projected 
by his wiſdom ? But why this motion rather 
to the right than to the left, rather weſtward 
than eaſtward? Muſt we not then recur to the 
will of the Creator ? But is there a liberty of 
indifference ? This we ſhall leave to the ex- 
amination of every reflecting reader; and he 
will long examine, before he will be able to 
form a deciſion. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of LiskRry in Max. 


Excellent piece againſt liberty ; ſo well written 
That Dr.Clarke made uſe of indecent language 
in his anſwer. Liberty af indifference. Li- 
berty of ſpontaneity. Privation of Liberty 
very common. Strang abjettions againſt Li- 
| ber. 
1 CCORDING to Newton and Clarke, 
A the infinite free Being has communica- 
ted to man, his creature, a limited portion of 
that liberty; and by liberty here is not under- 
ſtood, the ſimple power of applying our thoughts 
ro ſuch or ſuch an object, and of beginning the 
motion: not only the faculty of willing is 
meant, but that of willing in the moſt free and 
efficacious manner ; and even of willing with- 
out any other reaſon than the will itſelf. There 
1s not a man on the earth, who does not believe 
that he ſometimes feels himſelf poſſeſſed of this | 
liberty. Many philoſophers, however, think 
the contrary : and that all the liberty we en · 
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joy is, that of wearing ſometimes freely the 
fetters of fatality. 
Among all the philoſophers who have writ« 
ten boldly againſt liberty, he who has indiſpu- 
tably performed the taſk with moſt method, 
ſtrength and clearneſs, is Collins, an Engliſh 
| gentleman, author of a diſcourſe on free-think- 
ing, and ſeveral other works, equally bold and 
_ philoſophical. 
Clarke, who was entirely of Newton 8 opi- 
nion, with regard to liberty, and who alſo 
maintained its right, both as a divine of a ſin- 
gular ſect, and as a philoſopher, anſwered Col- 
_ "tins warmly, and mixed ſo much acrimony 
with his arguments, as gave occaſion to think, 
that he felt atleaſt his adverſary's whole ſtrength. 
He charged him with confounding all ideas ; 
' becauſe Collins called man a neceſſary agent; 
Clarke ſays, if this be true, man is no longer 
an agent. But who does not ſee, rhat this is 
true chicanery? Whatever produces neceſſary 
effects, Collins calls a neceſſary agent. Is it of 
any conſequence whether he be called agent or 
patient ? The point is to know whether he be 
neceſſarily determined. 

If only one ſingle caſe can be found, where 
man is really free with a liberty of indifference, 
that alone ſeems ſuffieient to decide the queſt- 
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ion. Now what caſe ſhall we find more pro- 


8 per, than that where our liberty is put to trial ? 


For inſtance, it is propoſed to me to turn to 


the right or the left, or to do ſome other ac- 
tion, to which neither pleaſure attracts, nor 
diſguſt diverts. I then chuſe, and do not fol - 


low the dictates of my underſtanding, which 
repreſents to me the beſt ; for in this caſe there 
is neither better nor worſe. How do I act? 
I exerciſe a right which God has given me of 
willing and acting in certain caſes, without 
any other reaſon than my own will. I enjoy 
2 right and power to begin the motion, and 
begin it in which (ide I pleaſe. If, in this caſe, 
my will alone directs me, why ſhould any 
other cauſe be ſought than my own will? It 
ſeems probable, therefore, that in indifferent 
things, we have the liberty of indifference. 
For who can fay, that God has, or has not 


been able to conſer on us this gift? And if he 


is able, and we feel this power in ourſelves, 


how can it be affirmed, that we do not enjoy 


it ? 
This liberty of indifference is, however, treat- 
ed as a chimera; it is ſaid, that to determine 


without a reaſon, belongs only to madmen : 
but it ſhould be remembered, that madmen 


are diſtempered perſons, without, any liberty, 
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They are neceſſarily determined by the diſor- 
der of their organs. They are not their own 
maſters, they chuſe nothing. He is free, who 
determines for himſelf. Now why ſhall we 
not, in things indifferent, determine ourſelves 
merely by our own will? | 

We enjoy, in all other caſes, the liberty 
called ſpontaneity ; that is, our will is deter» 
mined by motives when there are any ; and 
_ theſe motives are always the laſt reſult of the 
underſtanding or inſtindt. Thus, when my 
underſtanding. repreſents to itſelf, that it is 
better for me to obey than break the law, 1 
conform to the law with a ſpontaneous liberty. 
I perform voluntarily what the laſt dictamen 
of my underſtanding leads me to perform. 
This ſpecies of liberty is never better perceived, 
than when our will oppoſes our deſires. I 
have a violent paſſion for ſomething, but my 
underſtanding tells me, I muſt reſiſt this aſh 
on; it repreſents to me a greater good in vic- 
tory, than in a compliance with my appetite. 
This laſt motive preponderates, and I oppoſe 
my deſires by my will. This command of 
my reaſon I neceſſarily and willingly obey ; 
I do not what I deſire, but what I will; and, 
in this caſe, I am free, and enjoy all the liber- 
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ty of which ſuch a circumſtance can make me 
ſuſceptible. | PP 
In fine, I am free in no reſpect, when my 
paſſion is too ſtrong, and my underſtanding 
too weak, or when my-organs are diſordered ; 
and this is unfortunately very often the caſe 
of men : ſo that the ſpontaneous liberty is to 
the ſou], what health is to the body; ſome 
enjoy it entirely and conſtantly ; many are of. 
ten deprived of it, and others are ſick during 
their whole life : all the other faculties of man 
are ſubject to the ſame variation. Sight, hear- 
ing, taſte, ſtrength, cogitation, are ſometimes 
ſtronger and ſometimes weaker; our liberty, 
like every thing elſe, is limited, variable, in 
a word, very rrifling ; becauſe man is himſelf 
inconſiderable. 

The difficulty of reconciling the liberty of 
human actions with God's eternal preſcience, 
was no obſtacle to Newton ; he avoided that 
labyrinth: liberty being once proved, it is not 
for us to determine how God foreſees what 
we ſhall freely do. We know not how God 
ſees what paſſes at preſent. We have no idea 
of his mode of ſeeing ; why then ſhould we 
have any of his mode of foreſeeing? We ſhould 
conſider all his attributes as equally incompre- 


henſible. 


nee 


It muſt be owned, that againſt this idea of 
liberty, there are objections which ſtartle. It 
is immediately ſeen that this liberty of indif- 
ference would be but a very trivial preſent, if 
it extended no farther than ſpitting to the 
right or left, or chuſing either odd or even. 
The buſineſs is whether Cartouche and Shah 
Nadir have a liberty of not ſhedding human 
blood. Of what conſequence is the liberty of 
putting the left or right foot forward? This 
liberty of indifference is then found to be im- 
poſſible; for how can we be ſaid to determine 
without reaſon? You will; but why will you? 
You are aſked even or odd; you choſe even, 
without being aware of the motive, which is, 
that even preſents itſelf to your mind at the 
inſtant you make the choice. | 

Every thing has its cauſe: conſequently your 
will is not excepted. There is then no will- 
ing, but in conſequence of the laſt idea receiv» 
ed. No perſon can know what idea he will 
have the next moment; therefore, no perſon 
is maſter of his own ideas; therefore, no per- 
ſon is maſter of willing or not willing. Were 
he maſter of theſe, he might perform the con- 
trary of what God has diſpoſed in the conca- 
tenation of the things of this world. T hus 
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every petſon might, and actually would, 

change the eternal order. 

It was on this account that the wiſe Locke 
never mentioned the name of liberty ; free-will 
feemed to him only a chimera. All the liberty 
he knew was, the power of doing what one 
wills. A patient during the paroxiſm of the 
gout has not the liberty of walking; nor the 
priſoner that of going abroad; the one becomes 
free when cured: the other on opening to him 
the gate. P 
Io place theſe alarming difficulties in a 
ſtronger light, I will ſuppoſe that Cicero is at- 
tempting to prove to Cataline that he ought not 
to conſpire againſt his country. Cataline tells 
him it is out of his power; that his conferences 
with Cethegus have imprinted in his mind 
the idea of the conſpiracy; that this idea 
pleaſes him beyond any other; and that we 
only will in conſequence of our laſt deciſion. 
But you might, anſwers Cicero, adopt other 
ideas as well as I, by liſtening attentively to 
me, and reflecting on the duty of conſulting 
the good of your country. It is of no con- 
ſequence, returns Cataline; your idea offends 
me; and the deſire of aſſaſſinating you prevails. 
1 am ſorry for your madneſs, ſays Cicero, en- 
deavour to take ſome of my medicines. If I 
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am mad, replies Cataline, I cannot command 
my endeavours to be cured. But, urges the 
conſul, men are indued with reaſon, which 
they may conſult, and may cure the diſorder 
of the organs, which renders you thus reverſe, 
thus hardened in ſo hotrid a crime; eſpecially 
if this diſorder be not too ſtrong. Shew me, 
replies Cataline, the point where this diſorder 
is curable, For my part, I own, that from 
the firſt moment I began the conſpiracy, all 
my reflections have tended to make me perſe- 
vere in the undertaking. When did you firſt 
take this fatal reſolution ? aſks the conſul. 
When 1 had loſt my money at play. And 
could not you have abſtained from play? No, 
for the idea of play predominated at that time 
in my mind above all other ideas: and had [ 
not played, I ſhould have diſcompoſed the or- 
der of the univerſe, by which Quartilla was to 
win four hundred thouſand ſeſterces of me; 
with this money ſhe was to purchaſe a houſe 
and a gallant; by this gallant The was to have 
a ſon; Cethegus and Lentilus were to come to 


my houſe, and we were to conſpire againſt the 


republic. Deſtiny has made me a wolf, and 
you. a ſhepherd's dog: Deſtiny will decide 
which is to cut the throat of the other. To 
this Cicero could have anſwered only by an 
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oration. It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that 
the objections againſt liberty can hardly be an- 
ſwered, but by a vague eloquence : a melan- 
choly ſubject, on which the wiſer a perſon is, 
the more he fears, even to conſider it. 5 

There is, however, one comfortable reflec. 
tion, namely, that which ever ſyſtem we em- 
brace, by whatever fatality we ſuppoſe all our 
actions are governed, we ſhall * act as if 
we were free. | 


CHAP. v. 


DovsTs wiTH REGARD TO THAT LIBERTY, 
CALLED, THE LiBERTY OF INDIFFERENCE. 


LANTS are organiſed beings, in 


which every thing is done neceſſarily. 


Some plants belong to the animal kingdom, 


and are in effect animals attached to the earth. 
2. Can theſe animal plants, with roots, leaves, 


and ſenſation, be ſuppoſed to have liberty? 


No ſurely. 

3. Have not animals a perception, an in- 
ſin, a reaſon begun, a meaſure of ideas and 
of memory? What, in reality, is inſtinct? is 
it not one of thoſe ſecret ſprings we can never 
know ? Nothing can be known but by analy- 
| ſis, or a conſequence of what are called the 
firſt principles. Now what analyſis, or what 
ſyntheſis can explain the nature of inſtinct? 
We only perceive that this inſtin& is always 
neceſſarily accompanied with ideas. A filk 


worm has a perception of the leaf which nou- 


riches it; the partridge, of the worm which it 


ſeeks and ſwallows; the fox, of the partridge 
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which it eats; the wolf of the fox, which it 
devours. Now it is not very likely that theſe 
beings poſſeſs what we call liberty: may we 
not, therefore, have ideas without being free? 

4. Men receive and combine ideas in their 
ſleep ; but they cannot be ſaid to be then free. 
Is not this a freſh proof, that we may have de- 
as without being free? 

5 Man has, above other animals, the gift of 
a more comprehenſive memory: this memo- 
ry is the ſole ſource of all his thoughts. Can 
this ſource, common to animals and men, pro- 

duce liberty? The ideas of reflections in one 
brain, can they be any other than ideas of re- 
flection in another? 

6. Are not all men determined by their i in- 
ſtint? And is not this the reaſon why they 
never change their character? Is not this n 
what we call the diſpoſition ? 

5. Were we free, where is the man that 
would not change his diſpoſition? But was e- 
ver a man ſeen on earth, who gave himſelf 
one ſingle propenſity ? Was there ever a man 
born with an averſion to dancing, that gave - 
himſelf a taſte for dancing? a ſluggiſh and 
ſedentary man to ſeek motion? Do not age 
and a regimen diminiſh the paſſions which rea- 
ſon fancies it has ſubdued ? 
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8. Is not the will the laſt conſequence of 
the laſt ideas received? If theſe ideas are ne 
ceſſary, is not the will alſo neceſſary? : 
9. Is liberty any thing more than the 3 pow- 
er of acting or not acting? and was not wan 
in the right to call liberty, power? att 
10. A wolf has the perception of ho 
feeding in a meadow ; his inſtin& prompts 
him to devour them; but is prevented by the 


dogs. A conqueror has the perception of a, 
province, which his inſtin& leads him to in- 


vade; he finds fortreſſes and armies to obſtruct 
his paſſage. Where is the great difference 


between the wolf and the conqueror? 


11. Does not this univerſe appear in all its 
parts ſubjected to immutable laws? If a man 


might, at his pleaſure, direct his will, is it not 
plain, that he might ee theſe immuta- 


dle laws??? 
12. By what orivilegs ſhould. man be ex · 


empted from the ſame neceſſity, to which the 
ſtars, animals, plants, and every thing elſe in 


nature are ſubjetted ? _ 
1 3. It is juſtly ſaid, that! in \ the Chem of 


this univerſal fatality, punihments and rewards 


would be uſeleſs and abſurd? Is it not rather 


evident that the inutility and abſurdity of pu- 
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niſhments and rewards appears in the ſyſtem 
of liberty? In ſhort, if a highwayman is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a free will, determining itſelf ſolely 

By itſelf, the fear of puniſhment may very well 
fail of determining him to renounce robbery : 
but if the phyſical cauſes act alone; if the ſight 
of the gibbet and wheel make a neceſſary and 
violent impreſſion; they then neceſſarily cor- 
rect the villain, while he is gazing at the ex- 
ecution of another. 

14. To know whether the foul be ſree, 
ſhould not we firſt know what this ſoul is? 
Can any one boaſt that his reaſon alone de- 
monſtrates to him the ſpiritual nature, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul ? It is the general opini- 
on of phyſicians, that the principle of ſenſation 
reſides in the place where the nerves unite in 
the brain. But this place is not a mathemati- 
cal point. The origin of every nerve is ex- 
tended. There is in that place a bell, on whieh 
the fine organs of our ſenſes ſtrike ; but who 
can conceive that this bell occupies no point 
of place? are we not automata ; born to will 
always, to do ſometimes what we will, and 
ſometimes the contrary ? Stars at the center 
of the earth, without us, and within us, e- - 
very eſſence, every ſubſtance is to us unknown. 
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We ſee only appearances. We are in a 
dream. 

1 5. Whether i in this dream we believe the 
will free or ſubject; the organiſed earth of 
which we are formed, endued with an immor- 
ta] or periſhable faculty ; whether we think 
like Epicurus, or like Socrates, the wheels that 

135 move the machine of * univerſe, will be al- 
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Lhe Aa of Ablibay iron; N 
** Eton Nefutation of an opinion of Locle. 
The good of ſociety, natural relipion,- hu- 
WA 

EIBNIT 2 in his diſpute with Newton, 
L reproaches him with giving very mean 
ideas of God, and of ſubverting natural reli- 
gion. He pretends that Newton made God 
corporeal; and this imputation, as we have al- 
ready ſeen was founded on the word /enſorium, 
or organ. He added, that Newton's God in 
making this world had made a very aukward 
machine, which ſtood in great need of its being 
cleaned from its filth. Newton had ſaid, 
manum emendatricem deſideraret. This re- 
proach is founded on Newton's having ſaid, 
that in length of time the motions will diminiſh, 
the irregularities of the planets increaſe, and 
the ſyſtem either periſh, or be again put in 
order by its author. It is evident from expe- 
rience that God has made machines to be de- 


* 
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ſtroyed. We are the work of his wiſdom, and 
ve periſh. Why then, ſhould ir be otherwiſe 
with: the world? Leibnitz will not have this 
world to periſh. But if God has formed ĩt only 
to laſt for a certain time, its perfeftion then 


conſiſts in its b voy: * the Wang fixed * 


5 its deſolution. 


As for natural religion, never was man 


more zealous for it than Newton, unleſs we 
except Leibnitz himſelf, his rival in ſcierice 
and virtue. By natural religion I mean, the 
principles of morality, common to mankind. 


Newton indeed admitted no innate ideas, no 
ſentiments, no principles. He was, with Locke, 
perſuaded, that all our ideas proceed from the 


ſenſes, as they diſcloſe themſelves. But be 
believed, that God having given the ſame ſeniſ- 


es to all men, the ſame wants, the fame ſenti- 


ments; conſequently the ſame rude notions, 


every where the foundation of ſociety, prevail 


among all mankind. It is certain that God 
has given to bees and ants, ſomething to i- 
| duce them to live in common, which he has 


not given to wolves nor falcons. It is certain, 


Wo all mens living in ſociety, there is, in 


their eſſence, a ſecret tye by which God intend- 


ed to connect them together. Now if at a 


certain age the ideas, flowing from the ſerifes 
ys; 
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to men all organized in the ſame manner, did 
not gradually give them the ſame principles 
neceſſary to ſociety, it is certain that ſuch ſo- 
ciety could not ſubſiſt. This is the reaſon 
why truth, gratitude, friendſhip, fe, are e- 
ſteemed from Siam to Mexico. 
It has always ſeemed ſtrange to me, . 
ſo wiſe a man as Locke, in the beginning of 
his eſſay on human underſtanding, where be 
ſo effectually refutes innate ideas, ſhould have 
advanced, that there is no notion of good and 
evil common to all men. I believe this to 
be a miſtake. It is founded on the narratives 
of travellers, who ſay, that in ſome countries 
it is cuſtomary for parents to eat their child- 
ren, and to eat women alſo when paſt child- 
bearing ; that in others, certain enthuſiaſts, 
who make uſe of ſhe-aſſes inſtead of women, 
are honoured with the name of ſaints. But 
ſhould not ſuch a man as Locke have ſuſpected 
| theſe traveliers? There is nothing more com- 
man. than for them to ſee through a falſe me- 
dium, give a falſe account of what they have 
ſeen, to miſtake the intention, eſpecially in a 
nation to whoſe language they are ſtrangers, 
and, in fine, to judge of the manners of a 
whole people by a particular fact, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances are to them nenn. E | 
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Were a Perſian at Liſbon, at Madrid, or 
at Goa, on the day of an auto- de- fe, he would 
think, and not without an appearance of rea- 
| fon, that the Chriſtians ſacrificed men to God. 
Let him look into the almanacks, ſold all o. 
ver Europe among the lower claſs, and he will 
conclude, that we all believe in the effects of the 
moon; though this is fo far from being true, 
that we laugh at them. Thus ſhould a'tra- 
veller tell me, for inſtance, that the ſavages eat 
their father or mother from filial affection, he 
will gave me leave to anſwer him, that, firſt, the 
fact is very dubious. Secondly, if it be true, 
it will de ſo far from deſtroying the idea of 
reſpe& due to parents, that it is, probably, a 
barbarous manner of ſhewing tenderneſs; a 
horrible miſtake of the law of nature. For 
poſſibly they kill their parents from mere duty, 
to free them from the troubles of old age, or 
the fury of an enemy: and if they thus give 
their parents a tomb within their own bodies, 
inſtead of being devoured by ſavage conquer- 
ors, - this cuſtom, however ſhocking it may 
appear to human nature, neceſſarily flows from 
a goodneſs of heart. Natural religion is no- 
thing more than this law known through the 
world, do as you would be done by. Now the 
ſavage, who kills his father to ſave him from 
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the enemy, and who buries him in his breaſt, 
that he may not find a grave in the bowels of 


his enemy, wiſhes that his ſon may treat bim 
in the ſame manner, if reduced to the ſame 


exigency. This law of treating our neigh- 
bour as ourſelyes, flows naturally from the 

rudeſt notions, and ſooner or later is heard 
in the heart of all men; for having all the 
ſame reaſon, the fruits of that tree muſt have 
a reſemblance; and they do, in reality, reſem- 


ble each other; for in every ſociety the name 
of virtue is given to whatever, is —__ uſeful h 
to the ſociety. 

Name me a Cy; upon * or a com- 
enn of ten perſons, where what tends to 
promote the common good is not eſteemed; 
and when you have done this, I will allow, 
there is no natural law. This law is, doubt- 
leſs, infinitely varied; but can we infer from 
thence any thing more than that it exiſts ? Mat- 
ter every where receives different forms, yet 
every where retains its nature. It is in vain 
to ſay; that theft was enjoined at Lacedemon ? 
but in a city where every thing was common, 
2, permiſſion to take dexterouſly what private 
perlons appropriated to themſelves. contrary 
40 law, was a method of puniſhing the ſpirit 
of appropriation prohibited among that people. 
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Meum and Tuum was à erime, for which what 
we call theft was the puniſſiment; and among 
them, as among us, there was ſome order, 
made by God for or as he has made A anis 
to live in foctety. 0 

Thus Newton was a pee and this dif: 
poſition, which we all have for living in ſo- 
ciety, is the foundation of the law of nature. 

There is in man a diſpoſition to compaſſion 
equally general with our other inſtincts. New- 
ton had cultivated this ſentiment of humanity, 

and even extended it to animals. He was, 

like Locke, firmly perſuaded, that God had 

given to animals (however they might ſeem to 

be only matter) a meaſure of ideas, and the 
\| ſame ſenfations with ourſelves. He could not 
think that God, who does nothing in vain, 
could have given to beaſts organs of ſenſation, 
that they might have no ſenſation. 

To believe that beaſts feel, and to make 
them ſuffer, appeared to him a horrid con- 
tradition ; and his morality in this reſpect was ""_ 
conformable to his philoſophy. It was even W | 
with regret that he complied with the barbar- 
ous cuſtom of feeding on the blood and fleſh 
of beings like ourſelves, whom we daily car- 
reſſed; and in his houſe he never allowed 
them to be put to a lingering or uncommon 
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death, to render their fleſh more delicious. 


This compaſſion for animals was improved 


5 towards mankind into the nobleſt benevolence. 


Indeed without humanity, a virtue which in- 
cludes all virtues, we ſhall very Were the 


name of philoſophers. 
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Or THE Soul, AND ITS MANNER or Unton 


WITH THE BODY, AND, HOW IT RECEIVES 
iT$ IDgas. | 


Four opinions on the formation of ideas. Thoſe 
F the antient materialiſts. That of Malle- 
branche. That of Leibmitz, Confutation 
of the opinion of Leibnitz. 


3 TEWTON, like almoſt all true phi- 
loſophers, was perſuaded, that the 


ſoul is an incomprehenſible ſubſtance ; and ſe- 
veral perſons, who have converſed with Locke, 
have aſſured me that Newton owned to Locke, 
« that we have not a ſufficient knowlege of 
« nature, for us to dare to affirm, that it is 
« jmpoſſible to God to add the gift of thought 
« to any extended ſubſtance whatſoeyer-” But 
the great difficulty is rather to know how any 
thing whatever can think, than to know how 
matter can become cogitative. Thought, in- 
deed, ſeems to have nothing in common with 
the known attributes in that extended being 
Which we call body. But are we acquainted 
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with all the properties of bodies ? Does it not 
ſeem very bold to ſay to God, you have been 
able to gave a being motion, gravitation, ve- 
getation, and life; but cannot give it thought? 
Thcy who fay, that if matter could receive 

the gift of cogitation, the ſoul would not be 
immortal, ſeem to have drawn an unfair con- 
ſequence, Is it more difficult for God to pre- 
ſerve than to make? Beſides, if an inſecable 
atom be eternal, why ſhall not the faculty of 
cogitation it enjoys laſt as long? If I am not 
miſtaken, they who deny God to have the 
power of annexing ideas to matter, are forced 
to fay; that what we call ſpirit is a being whoſe 
eſſence is to think, excluſive of any extended 
being whatever. Now if it be the nature of 
ſpitĩt to think eſſentially, then it thinks neceſ- 
ſarily and thinks inceſſantly, as every triangle 
has neceſſarily and always three angles, inde- 
pendently of God. How! on God's creating 
ſomething, which is not matter, muſt that 
ſomething abſolutely think ? Weak and bold 
as we are, do we know whether God has not 
formed millions of beings; which have neither 
the properties of ſpirits nor matter as known 

to us? We are like a herdſman, who having 
ſeen no other beaſts than oxen, ſhould ſay, 
if God pleaſes ta make other beaſts, they muſt 


have horns and chew the cud. Which will be 
thought more reverential to the deiry to affirm, 
that there are beings without the divine attri- 
bute of cogitation abſtractedly from him, or 
to apprehend that God can grant that attribute 
to any being he ſhall pleaſe to chuſe? This 
alone ſhews the injuſtice of thoſe who have 
charged that opinion on Locke as a crime, and, 
with a cruel malignity, employed the weapons 
of religion againſt an idea merely min 
cal. 

It muſt be abſerved, that Newton was very 
far from venturing to define the ſoul, as ſo: 
many others have preſumed to do. He thoughr 
it was poſlible there might be millions of other 
thinking beings, whoſe nature might be entire-' 
ly different from that of our ſoul; fo that 
the diviſion of all nature into matter and ſpi- 
Tits, ſeems the definition of a deaf and blind 
man defining the ſenſes, without any idea or 
conception of ſight or hearing. How, indeed, 
can any one ſay, that God has not filled the 
immenſe ſpace with an infinity of ſubſtances, 
having nothing in common with mankind ? 


Newton had not formed to himſelf an 


ſyſtem on the manner in which the ſoul is u- 
nited to the body, and the formation of ideas. 
An enemy to ſyſtems, he judged only from a- 
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nalyſis; and when that light was wanting he 


proceeded no farther. 
- Hitherto four opinions have prevailed con · 


cerning the formation of ideas; the firſt is 
that of almoſt all the ancient nations, who, 


conceiving nothing beyond matter, looked on 
ideas in our underſtanding as the impreſſion 


of the ſeal on wax. This perplexed opinion 
was rather a rude inſtinct than ratiocination. 
Succeeding philoſophers, who were for prov- 


ing that matter thinks of itſelf, have erred till 


more: the vulgar were miſtaken without any 
previous reaſoning; theſe erred from principles; 
not one of them being ever able to diſcover 


y thing in matter, that tended to prove it 
was intelligent. Locke alone appears to have 


removed the contradiction between matter and 


thought, recurring at once to the Creator of 
all thought and-of all matter, and modeſtly 


ſaying, « Cannot he, who can do every thing, 
“ give cogitation to a material being, to an atom, 
« to an element of matter?“ He ſtopped at this 


poſlibility as became a man of his wiſdom. To 


affirm that matter does actually think, be- 


cauſe God could imparr ſuch a faculty to it, 
would be the higheſt preſumption ; _ is it 


leſs to aſſert the contrary ? 
The ſecond, and moſt generally received 
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opinion, is, that which conſiders the ſoul and 
body as two diſtin& and quite different beings, 
created by God to act on each other. The 
only proof of this reciprocal action is experi- 
ence, which every one believes to have of it; 
we feel our bodies ſometimes obeying our will, 
and ſometimes tyrannizing over it: we con- 
ceive that they in reality act on each other, 
becauſe we feel it, and we cannot carry our 
inveſtigations farther. An objection, however, 
lies againſt this ſyſtem, not eaſily removed; an 
external object, for inſtance, communicates a 
vibration to the nerves, which motion either 
extends to the ſoul or not; if it reaches the 
ſoul, it imparts motion to it, which would 
ſappoſe the ſoul to be corporeal ; if it does 
not, there is no longer any action. All the 
anſwer that can be given is; this action is one 
of thoſe things, the mechaniſm of which will 
for ever remain unknown : a ſad concluſion; 
but almoſt the only one becoming man in more 
than in one point of metaphyſics. | 
The third ſyſtem is the occaſional cauſes of 
Deſcartes, carried ſtill farther by Malebranche. 
He begins with ſuppoſing that the foul can 
have no influence on the body, and in this 
goes immediately too far; for though the i in⸗ 
tivence of the | u on the body be inconceiy- 
E 
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able, it does not therefore follow, that it is 
impoſſible : he then ſappoſes that matter, as 
an occaſional eauſe, makes an impreſſion on 
our body; and in conſequence of that im- 
preſſion, God produces an idea in our ſoul; 


and reciprocally, man produces an act of vo- 
lition, and God acts immediately on the body, 
in conſequence of that vohtion. Thus man 
acts and thinks only in God; which, I think, 
>2dmits of no other explanation, than that 
God alone acts and thinks for us. This hy- 
potheſis abounds with fuch difficulties, that 
the refieftive mind labours in vain for a ſolu- 
non; ſor how, according to this fyſtem, can 
za man will of himſelf, without having the 
power to think of himfelf ? If God has not giv- 
en us the faculty of producing motion and 
ideas, If it is he alone who acts and thinks, 
it is he alone who wills. In this caſe we are 
not only without liberty, but we are nothing, 
or we are modifications of God himſelf. fn 
this caſe there is no longer a foul, an intell- 
gence in man; the union of the foul and body 
need not be any longer conſidered ; there is 
no fuch thing, and God alone exiſts. 
The fourth ſentiment is the pre-eſtabliſhed 
harmony of Leibnitz. According to this by- 
potheſis, the foul has no intercourſe with its 
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body; they are two clocks made by God, each 


has its Tpring, and goes for a certain time in 
perfect agreement; one points the hours, the 
other ſtrikes. The clock which ſhews the hour 
does not ſhew it, becauſe the other ſtrikes; but 


God has ſo determined their motions, that the 


hand or index, and the chimes, may always 
agree. Thus the ſoul of Virgil produced the 
Eneid, and his hand wrote the Eneid, with- 
out this hand in the leaſt obeying the intenti- 
on of the author; bur God had, from everlaſt- 
ing, ordained that the foul of Virgil ſhould 
make verſes, while a hand annexed to Virgll's 
body ſhould reduce them into writing. Not 
to mention the extreme difficulty which here 
alſo occurs in reconciling liberty with this pre- 


eſtabliſhed harmony, a very ſtrong objection is, 
that if, according to Leibnitz, nothing is done 


without a ſufficient reaſon taken from the 


foundation of things, what reafon had God 
to unite two incommenſurables, two beings 
ſo heterogeneous, ſo infinitely different as the 
ſoul and body, and the one having no mane 


ner of influence on the other? My ſoul might 
as well have been placed in Saturn as in my 


body; the union of the foul and body becomes 
utterly needleſs and ſuperfluous; but the reſt 
of Leibnitz's ſyſtem is ſtill more extraordinary: 
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the fundamental principles of is may be ſeen : 
in the ſupplement to-the Leipſic Acts, vol. VII. 
and the ample comments on them by ſeveral 
Germans, in a method entirely geometrical, 
may be confulted. _ 
According to Leibnitz there are four ſorts 
of ſimple beings, which he termed monades, as 
will be ſeen in chap. IX. We hall here ſpeak 
only of that kind of naue, called our ſoul. 
The ſoul, ſays he, is a concentration, a /iv- 
ing mirraur of the whole uni ver ſe, having con 
faſed ideas of all the modifications of this world, 
paſt, preſent, and to come. Newton, Locke, 
and Clarke, on hearing ſuch an opinion, ex- 
preſſed the greateſt contempt of it, as if Leib- 
nitz was not the author ; but very great phi- 
loſophers among the Germans having thought 
it worth their while to explain what no Eng- 
liſhman ever thought worth conſidering, I can- 
not avoid exhibiting this hypotheſis of the ce- 
lebrated Leibnitz, which is the more reſpect- 
able to. me, ſince it has become an object of 
your inquiries, Every ſimple created being, 
ſays he, is ſubject to change, otherwiſe it would 
be God. The ſoul is a ſimple created thing, 
C | conſequently cannot remain in the ſame ſtate ; 
. but bodies being compounded, can make no 
alteratian in a ſimple being; the ſource then 
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bol its variations muſt be placed in its own na- 
ture. Its changes then are ſucceſſive ideas of 
the things of this univerſe; ſome are clear; 
but all the things of this univerſe, ſays Leib- 
nitz, have ſuch a mutual dependance, are ſo 
eternally connected together, that if the ſoul 
Has a clear idea of one of thoſe things, its ideas 
of all the other are neceſſarily obſcure and 
confuſed. This opinion may be illuſtrated 
by the example of a man, who has a clear 
idea of a game, at the ſame time he has many 
confuſed ideas of ſeveral combinations of this 
gime. A man, who has, at preſent, a clear 
idea of a triangle, has an idea of ſeveral pro- 
perties of the triangle, which may afterwards 
preſent themſelves ſ ucceſſively to his mind more 
clearly. In this ſenſe it is, ( that the monade 
« of man is a living mirrour of this uni verſe. 
It is eaſy to anſwer, that if God has made 
a looking-glaſs of the ſoul, he has made a 
very dull one; and if there be no other rea- 
ſon for advancing ſuch ſtrange ſuppoſitions, 
than this pretended indiſpenſible connection 
between all the things of the preſent world, this 
bold ſtructure is erected on ſecret foundations; 
for when we have a clear idea of a triangle, 
ir is beeauſe we have a ſufficient knowlege of 
the eſſential properties of a triangle; and if 
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the ideas of all theſe properties do not ſudden. 
ly offer thernſelves clearly to our mind, they 
are included in that clear idea, there being a 
neceſſary relation or conformity between the 
dne and the other. But is this the caſe with 
regard to the whole aſſemblage of the uni- 
verſe ? Take away one property from the 
triangle, and you take away all : but does the 
taking away a grain of ſand from the univerſe, 
<ccaſion an intire change in the remainder ? 
If among a hundred millions of beings follow: 
ing by pairs, the two firſt change places, do 
the others alſo neceſſarily change ? Does not 
the ſame relation till ſubſiſt between them? 
Beſides, can the ideas of a man be faid to have 
the ſame concatenation, as is ſuppoſed to ſub- 
| Liſt between the things of this world? What 
connection, what neceſſary medium is there 
between the idea of night, and the unknown 
objects I behold on my waking ? What con; 
nection is there between the tranſitory death 
of the ſoul in a profound ſleep, or a ſwoon, 
and the ideas received on nn or reco - 
very? | 

Every being in this univerſe is ta. 
ly related to the univerſe ; but it is not every 
action of every being, that is the cauſe of e- 
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vents in the world. The mother of Brutus, 
in bringing him into the world, was one f 
the cauſes of Caeſar's death; but her ſpitting 
to the right or left, was of no conſequence 
to Rome. There are events which are at oncę 
both effect and cauſe. There are a thouſand 
actions which are only conſequential effects. 
The vanes of a windmill turn round, and by 
their motion cauſe the grain, by which man. 
is nouriſhed, to be ground : this is both an 
effect and cauſe. A few particles of duſt fly 
from it; this is an inconſequential effect A 
| ſtone thrown into the Baltic ſea, produces no 
effect in the Indian ocean; a thouſand effects 
produce nothing, like the motion in fluids. 
Were it even poſſible that God ſhould have 
made all that Leibnitz imagines; muſt we be- 
live it on a bare poſſibility? What has he proy- 
ed by all theſe freſh efforts ? Nothing morgy 
than that he had a very great genius. But 
has he given either himſelf or others any light? 
Strange! we know not how the earth produces 
a blade of graſs; how a woman conceives a 
child; and yet we pretend to know how ideas 
are produced! 
If it be aſked, what thoughts Newton en- 
tertained with regard to the foul, the manger 
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of its operations, and which of all theſe ſen- 
timents he embraced? I anſwer, he eſpouſed 
none. What then did he, who had ſubjected 
infinity to calculation, and diſcovered the laws 
of gravity, know on this ſubjet? He knew 
where to doubt. | 5 
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GHAP. VII. 
Or Tus FirsT PRINCIPLES or MaTTes. © 


Examination of the firſt Matter. Newton mi/- 
talen. No real Ti e y Newton 
admils . Atoms. n 


T is our buſineſs to examine which ſyſtem 

was moſt ridiculous ; that which conſider- 

ed water as the principle of all things, that 

which attributed every thing to fire, or that 

which ſuppoſes cubes placed in contact with 

each other, without any interſtices, and turn - 
ing I know not how on themſelves. 

The moſt plauſible ſyſtem has ever been, 
that there is a firſt matter abſolutely indiffer- 
ent, uniform, and capable of all ſhapes, and 
being differently combined, conſtitutes this 
univerſe. The elements of this matter are the 
ſame, acquiring its modifications from the 
moulds through which it paſſes; as a metal 
in fuſion becomes ſometimes an urn, ſome- 
times a ſtatue. This was Deſcartes's opinion, 
and perfectly agrees with the chimera of his 
three elements. Newton, in this reſpect, follow 
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ed Deſcartes; but he arrived at this concluſion 
another way. As he very ſeldom formed a 
judgement that was not. grounded either on 
mathematical or experimental proof ; ſo, in 
this enquiry he thought himſelf ſupported by 
experience. The celebrated Mr. Boyle, the 
founder of experimental philoſophy in England, 
had kept water a long time in a retort, ex- 
| poſed to an equal degree of heat; and the che- 
miſt, who performed his experiments, imagin- 
ed that the water was at length changed into 
earth. But the fact was otherwiſe, as has 
ſince been proved by Boerhaave, who was at 
once an accurate naturaliſt and ſkilful phyſician. 
The water had evaporated, and the earth, found 
in the veſſel, came from elſewhere. 
Ho are experiments to be miſtruſted, after 
impoſing on Boyle and Newton ! Thoſe great 
philoſophers were perſuaded that the primitive 
particles of water change into particles of earth; 
the elements of things are only the ſame mat- 
ter differently arranged. Had not a falſe ex- 
periment miſled Newton to this concluſion, 
he would, perhaps, have reaſoned quite other- 
wiſe, I would beg the reader's $ attention to 
what follows. 
The only method of reaſoning on objects | 
ſuitable to man, is analyſis. To begia with 


the firſt principles. belongs only to God. And 
if we may, without blaſphemy, compare the 
divine Being to an architect, and the univerſe 
to an edifice ; where is the traveller who had 
leen only part of the outſide of the building, 
would immediately imagine he was able to dil · 
play. all the art and contrivance within? Yet 
have. not almoſt all philoſophers, with a thou- 
ſand times greater temerity, dared to do even 
more than this? Let us then examine this edi · 
fice as far as we are able. What do we meet 
with around us? Animals, vegetables, mis 
nerals (including under the latter all falts, ſul- 
phurs, etc.) earth, ſand, water, fire, air, and 
nothing elſe, at leaſt hitherto known. _ 


| Before I proceed to examine whether. thoſe 


bodies are mixed or not, I afk myſelf, vhe · 
ther it be poſſible, that a matter, ſuppoſed uni · 


form, which in itſelf is nothing that exiſts, 
can be productive of a thing that does 


enn 
I. What is a firſt matter, which is diffe- 
rent from all the things in this world, and yet 


produces them all? It is ſomething. of which 


I can have no idea, and, therefore, am not to 


admit. I cannot, indeed, form to myſelf the 


general idea of an extended, impenetrable, 


duQtile ſubſtance, without thinking of ſand, 
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earth, gold, etc. Yet either this matter is really 
one of thoſe things, or it is nothing at all. 
In like manner I can think on a triangle in 
general, without fixing on the equilateral, the 
ſcalenous, the iſoſceles, etc. but a triangle ex- 
iſting muſt be one of theſe. This reflection 
alone, thoroughly weighed, is perhaps ſuffici- 
ent to exclude the opinion of a firſt matter. 
II. Were any matter whatever put into mo- 
tion, ſufficient to produce all the objects we 
behold on the earth; I ſee no reaſon why duſt, 
well ſhaken in a caſk, might not produce men 
and trees; nor why a field, fown with grain, 
might not produce whales and crabs as well as 
wheat. It is of no conſequence to ſay, that 
the moulds and trainers of the ſeed prevent 
it: for we muſt always return to this queſtion, 
where are theſe moulds, theſe ſtrainers, ſo in- 
variably determined ? Now, if no motion, no 
art, can produce fiſhes in a field inſtead of 
corn; medlars inſtead of a lamb in the belly 
of an ewe; roſes on the top of an oak; nor 
ſoles in a bee-hive, etc. If all the ſhes be 
invariably the ſame, have not I ſome reaſon to 
| conclude, that all the ſpecies have been deter- 
mined by the Sovereign of the world ; that 
there are as many different deſigns as there are 
different — and that matter and motion, 
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without theſe deſigns, would produce 1 an 
eternal chaos? 

I am confirmed in this ſentiment by uni- 
verſal experience. If I examine on one hand 
a man and a ſilk- worm, and, on the other a 
bird and a fiſh; I ſee they were all formed at 
the very beginning of things: an unfolding 
is all that I perceive in them. The unfolding 
of man, and the unfolding of the inſect, agree 
in ſome particulars, and differ in others. It 
is the ſame with regard to that of the fiſh and 
the bird. Man, before he is received into the 
matrix of his mother, is a worm. He becomes 
a chryſalis, a nympha in the uterus, while in- 
folded in that wrapper called the omentum. 
He comes out of it with legs and arms, as the 
worm, when grown to a fly, quits its ſepul- 
chre with wings and feet; like the inſe& he 
lives ſome days, and then both bodies diſſolye. 
Among the reptiles, ſome are oviparous and 
others viviparous. The female of fiſhes is 
prolific, without the approaches of the male, 
who only paſſes over the eggs that have been 
depoſited, to hatch them. Vinefretters, oĩ · 
ſters, etc. propagate their ſpecies without the 
mixture of the two ſexes. Polypuſſes have 
the power of replacing their heads when cut 
off. The claws of lobſters are ROWE to be 
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reproduced. But the formation of vegetables 
and minerals is entirely different. Every ſpe- 
cies of being is a diſtinct world; and fo far is 
blind matter from producing every thing by 
meer motion, that in all appearance, God has 
formed an infinity ofbeings, with infinite means, 
he being infinite himſelf. 

| Theſe are my firſt conjectures on taking a 
view of nature. But when I enter into a detail, 
| when I proceed to examine every thing by ex- 
periment, the refult is this: I ſee mixed bodies, 
ſuch as vegetables and animals, which I analyze, 
and draw from them ſome groſs elements, as 
Ipirit, phlegm, ſulphur, caput mortuum Other 
bodies there are, ſuch as metals and minerals, 
whence nothing can be drawn, except their 
own parts more'attenuated. From pure gold 
I have never been able to draw any thing but 
gold; it is the ſame with mercury. None 
have been able to change fand, mud, pure 
water, into any other ſpecies of beings, What 
therefore can I hence ipfer, but that vegetables 
and animals are compoſed of thoſe other pri- 
mitive beings which can never be analyzed. 
Theſe primitive unalterable beings are the ele- 
ments of bodies; the man and the fly are 
then a compound of mineral particles of ſand, 
of mud, "ey air, water, * falt; and 
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all thoſe primitive parts which can never be 
compounded, are elements, each having its 
peculiar and invariable nature. 


He, who affirms the contrary, ſhould 70 | 
ſeen tranſmutations. But who, with all the 


helps of chemiſtry, has ever diſcovered any ? 
Is not the philoſopher's, ſtone conſidered 
by all wiſe men as an impoſſbility ? Is it more 
poſſible in the preſent ſtate of this world, that 
falt be changed into ſulphur, water into air, 
air into fire, than to make gold by the help 
of the powder of projection? 

Have not men who believe tranſmutations, 
properly ſo called, been deceived by appear- 
ances, like thoſe who thought the ſun moved ? 
For on ſeeing corn and water converted in hu- 
man bodies to blood and fleſh, who would 
not have believed tranſmutation ? Yet what is 
all this but ſalts, ſulphurs, phlegm, etc. dif- 
ferently arranged in the corn and in the human 


body? The more I reflect on this, the more 


a metamorphoſis, taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 


appears to me a contradiction in terms. I be- 


lieve two things are requiſite to change the pri- 
mitive parts of ſalt into the primitive parts of 


gold, to annihilate the elements of falt, and 


create the elements of gold. Such is the reali- 


ty of thoſe pretended metamorphoſes of a ho- 
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geneous and uniform matter, though hither- 


to admitted by ſo many pbolophers, My 


proof is this. _ 
It is. impoſlible to conceive the immutability 


'. of ſpecies, unleſs compoſed of unaherable prin- 


ciples. For if theſe principles, theſe original 


| conſtituent parts, can never change, they muſt 


be perfectly ſolid, and conſequently always of 
the ſame figure. If they are ſuch, they cannot 


be compoſed of other elements; for they muſt 
then receive other figures; therefore in the 


: preſent conſtitution of things, it is impoſſible | 


that the element of ſalt ſhould be changed in- 
to the element of mercury. 
It is ſomething ſtrange, that Newton, who 
admitted of atoms, ſhould have overlooked ſo 
natural at induction. He, like Gaſſendi, admit -· 
ted of real atoms in diviſible bodies; but he 
arrived at this aſſertion by the mathematics ; 
at the ſame time, he thought. theſe atoms, 
theſe indiviſible elements, were continually 
changing one into the other. Newton was 
a man; and therefore, like us, den to 
error. 
It will, doubtleſs, be aſked how the germes 
of things, being hard and indiviſible, grow and 
extend themſelves ? Probably, it is performed 


only by aſſemblage, by contiguity ; ſeveral a- 
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toms of. water form a drop, and the like may 
be ſaid of the reſt. of . 

It ſtill remains to know how this contiguity 
is performed ; how the parts of bodies become 
mutually connected together. This, perhaps, is 
one of the ſecrets of the Creator, which will 
ever remain unknown to men. How the con- 
ſtituent particles of gold form a lump of that 
metal, cannot, I think, be known, without 
ſeeing thole particles. 

If I ſay that attraction is probably the cauſe : 
of this adheſion and continuity of matter, it 
is only becauſe nothing more plauſible can'be 
advanced; for as it can be demonſtrated that 
all the parts of matter gravitate on each other, 
whatever the cauſe be, can any thing more 
natural be imagined, than that bodies, touch - 
ing each other in moſt points, are, by the force 
of ſuch gravitation, cloſely connected? 

But this is not the place for enlarging on 
this phyſical article. 
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E 


Or ru Monapts, ox THE NATURE OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF MATTER, 


opinie, of Newton Opinion f 1 Leibniz. 


F ever audax Japeti genus may be cruly 
ſaid, it is with regard to man daring to in- 
quire into the firſt elements, which ſeem place- 
ed at an infinite diſtance from the ſphere of 
our capacities. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
modeſt than the opinion of Newton, who went 


no farther than to apprehend that the elements 


of matter are matter; that is, an extended 
and impenetrable being, whoſe intimate nature 
the human intelle& cannot penetrate; that 
God can divide it ad infinitum, as he can an- 
nihilate it ; but keeps its parts extended and 
inſeparable, as a baſis to all the productions 
of the univerſe, 

On the other hand, nothing, perhaps, can 
exceed the boldneſs of Leibnitz's flight, in ſet- 
ting out with his principle of a ſufficient rea- 
fon, to penetrate, if poſſible, into the very bo. 
ſom of cauſes, and into the inexplicable na 
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ture of thoſe elements. All bodies, ſays he, 
are compoſed of extended parts: but of what 
are theſe extended parts compoſed ? They are, 
continues he, actually diviſible, and divided 
ad infinitum; thus extenſion is ever all you 
meet with. Now Uto ſay, that extenſion is 
the ſufficient reaſon of extenſion, is arguing in 
a circle, it is ſaying nothing; therefore the 
reaſon, the cauſe of extended beings muſt be 
ſcught for in beings which are not ſo, in ſim- 
ple beings, in monades; thus, matter is no- 
thing but an aſſemblage of ſimple beings. We 
have ſeen in the chapter of the ſoul, that, ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, every ſimple being is ſub- 
je& to change; but its changes, its determin- 
ations, which it ſucceſſively receives, cannot 
proceed from without, as this being is ſimple, 
intangible, and occupies no place; it has then 
_ within itſelf the ſource of all its changes, pro- 
duced by external objects; it has therefore 
ideas. But it bas a neceſſary relation to all 
the parts of the univerſe, it has therefore ideas 
relative to the whole univerſe. The elements 
of the vileſt excrements therefore have an in- 
finite number of ideas. Their ideas, indeed, 
are none of the cleareſt ; they are deſtitute of 
Apperc:ption, as Leibnitz expreſſes himſelf; 
they have not in theniſelves the inward teſti · 

LI 
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mony of their thoughts, but they have confuſ- 
ed per ceptions of the preſent, the paſt, and 
ths future. hows admits four kinds of Monades. 
J. 

The elements of matter, which have 1 no 

alinet e 
II. 
The Monades of beaſts, which have ſome. 
clear ideas, _— none diſtinct. 
III. 
The Monades of finite ſpirits, which have 
confuſed, clear and diſtinct ideas. 
f IV. | 

Laflly, the Monade of God, with only ade 
quate ideas. | 

I have already obſerved, that the Engliſh 
okiloſophers, with whom names go for nothing, 
have anſwered the premiſes only with ridicule ; 
but it is by ratiocination alone that I muſt re- 
fate Leibnitz. Methinks I may take the li- 
berty of ſaying to thoſe who have countenanced 
ſuch opinions, all the world agrees with you 
in the principle of ſſſicient reaſon ; but is the 
conſequence you draw from it here very juſt? 

You hold matter to be infinitely diviſible, 
and yet the ſmalleſt part is not to be found; 

there is none which has not ſides and figures, 


and which does not fill a place; how then will 
you have it formed only of beings, without 
ſides, place, or figure? Do you not treſpaſs 
againſt the great principle of ' contradettion, 
in tenaciouſly following that of ci ent ren- 
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Is it ſufficiently reaſonable that a compound 
ſhould have nothing ſimilar to that of which 
it is compoſed ? Nothing ſimilar, do I ſay? 
the difference is infinite between a ſimple and 
an extended being, and you will inſiſt that one 
is made of the other! Would it be more of- 


fenſive to reaſon to ſay, that ſeveral elements 


of iron form gold, and the conſtituent particles 


of ſugar make coloquintida ? 


— + SIG 

Can you preſume to affirm, that a drop of 
urine is an infinitude of Monades, and that 
each has ideas, though obſcure ones, of the 
whole univerſe? and this becauſe, according 
to you, there is a plenum, and becauſe in this 
plenum every thing is conjoined, becauſe every 
thing being conjoined, and a Monade having 
ideas neceſſarily, it cannot have a perception 
which does not relate to every thing in the 
world ? 


—— — 
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Yer ſuch are the things, in the explication 


of which lemmas, theorems, and corollarys have 
been drawn, and what have they proved? what 
. Cicero faid, that there is nothing ſo ſtrange 


which has not been maintained by philoſophers. 
O metaphyſics! we are now juſt as far advanc- 
ed as in the time of the firſt druids. 


with That of Laine, 


C HA FP. X. 


Or Tas active Foxcs THAT Gives MoTioON 
TO EVERY THING IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Whether there be always the ſame quantity of 

force in the world. Examination of force, 
Manner of calculating force. Concluſion of 
both parties. . 5 


T SUPPOSE it is agreed, that matter can 
I have no motion of itſelf; it muſt there- 
fore receive it from elſewhere; but it cannot 
receive it from other matter, as that would 
imply a contradiction: motion therefore muſt 
proceed from an immaterial cauſe. God is 
that immaterial cauſe, But here the utmoſt 
care muſt be taken, that this vulgar axiom, 
_ © aphiloſopker muſt never have recourſe toGad,” 
has place only in things that may be explained 
by phyſical proximate cauſes. For juſtance, 
I am to explain why a four pound weight is 
counterpoiſed by a pound weight; if I ſay 
that God has appointed it ſhould be ſo, 1 
ſhould betray my own ignorance; but I ſay, 
it is becauſe the one pound weight is four 
| „„ ö? 
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times farther from the centre of motion than 
the four pound weight. It is otherwiſe with 
regard to the firſt principles of things: in that 
caſe not to have recourſe to God, is a mark 
of ignorance ; for either there is no God, or 
no firſt principles but in God. 
It is he that has impreſſed on the planets 
that force by which they move from welt to 
_ eaſt; it is he who cauſed the planets and the 
fun to revolve on their own axes. He has 
impreſſed a law on all bodies, by which they 
all equally tend to their centre. He has alſo 
Formed animals, to whom he has given an 
active force, whereby they produce motion. 
The great queſtion is to know, whether this 
force or power given by God to begin motion, 
is, in nature, always the ſame, 
Deſcartes, without making any mention of 
force, advanced, without the leaſt proof, that 
there is always an equal quantity of motion; 
and his opinion was the worſe founded, as be 
was an abſolute ſtranger to the very laws of 
motion. Leibnitz, who lived in more enlight- 
ened times, has been obliged to acknowlege, 
in conformity to Newton, that motion dimi · 
niſhes ; but at the ſame time pretended, that 
though the ſame quantity of motion does not 
ſubſiſt, the force is always the ſame. New- 
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ton, on the contrary, conſidered it as 'a con- 
tradiftion to ſuppoſe, that the motion was not 
in proportion to the force. | 
Previous to any mechanical diſcuſſion of this 
ſubject, we muſt conſider the nature of things; 
for here the geometrician muſt ſubmit to fol. 
low the metaphyſician. A man has a certain 
quantity of active force; but where was this 
force before his birth? If it be ſaid that it re- 
ſided in the germ of the foetus; of what con 
ſequence is a power that cannot be exerted? 
but when he is grown up to manhood, does 
he not enjoy a freedom of acting? cannot he 
exert more or leſs of this force ? Suppoſe he 
exerts a force of three hundred pounds in mov - 
ing a machine; I will ſuppoſe, as it is poſſible, 
the force is applied to a lever, and that the 
machine annexed to this lever, is in an ex- 
hauſted receiver; the machine may eaſily ac- 
quire a force of two thouſand pounds. The 
operation being finiſhed, the arm withdrawn, 


the lever taken away, the weight without mo- 


tion; I would aſk, whether the little matter 
that remained in the receiver, had acquired, 
from the machine, a force of two thouſand 
pounds? Do not all theſe conſideratĩons tend 
to ſhew, that the active force is continually 
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recruited and AP ner in na- 
ture? | | 


Let us now, to terminate this 3 


cal diſpute, liſten to Newton and experiment. 
Motion, ſays that philoſopher, is produced 
and loſt; but from the tenacity of the fluids, 
and the little elaſticity of the ſolids, the loſs 
of motion in nature gteatly exceeds the repro- 
duction. This admitted, if we conſider the 
following undoubted axiom, that the effect is 
always proportionable to the cauſe, it will fol- 
low, that where motion diminiſhes, there muſt 
alſo be a diminution of force. Therefore, if 
the ſame quantity of force be always in the 
- Univerſe, this maxim, that the cauſe is pro- 
. portionable ts the effect, can be no longer true. 


It has been imagined that, in order to pre- 


- ferve in nature this equality of force, is was 
_ "ſufficient to alter the manner of eſtimating this 
force: thus, as Merſenne, Deſcartes, Newton, 
Mariotte, Varignon, eic. have always follow- 
ed Archimedes, in meaſuring the force of a 
body, by multiplying its maſs by its velocity; 
fo the followers of Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Her- 
man, Poleni, $'Graveſande, Wolf, etc. have 
multiplied the maſs by the _ of the velg- 


city K. 
e This diſpute was begun between Bl. Huygens and 
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This diſpute, to the ſcandal of geometry, 5 


has divided Europe; but appears at length to 
be, in reality, only a diſpute about wards. 
It is indeed impoſlible that theſe eminent phi- 
loſophers, though abſolutely oppoſite, can be 
miſtaken in their calculations. Bath are e- 
qually juſt ; the mechanical effects anſwer. e- 
| qually to both methods of computation. There 
is then undoubtedly one ſenſe in which they 
are all in the right. Now, that point where 
they all coincide, is that which ſhould recon- 
cile them; and this was ſirſt indicated n Dr. 

Clarke, in the following manner. 

If you conſider the time in which the mov- 
ing body acts, its force at the end of this time, 
is as the ſquare of the velocity multiplied by 
the maſs. Why? becauſe the ſpace paſſed 
over by the body, is as the ſquare of the time 
in which it is paſſed over. Now the time is 
as the velocity; therefore the body, which, 
in this time, has n over this as at the 


the abbe Catalan, about * force of iti, bodies, 
and continued ſome time between theſe two gentlemes ; 
'at laſt, another ſubject of a ſimilar kind engaged the 
abbe, with the famous Leibnitz, who is to be conſidered 
as the firſt author, that plainly declared, in ' expreſs 
words, that the force of bodies was as their maſſes * 
a ou by the ſquare of the ny 
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end of this time, acts in proportion to the 
maſs multiplied by the ſquare of its velocity; 
thus when the body 2, paſſes in 2 times any 
ſpaces whatever, with 2 degrees of velocity, 
at the end of this time its force is 2, multi · 
plied by the ſquare of its velocity 2; which 
makes 8, and the body makes an impreſſion 
"as 8: in this caſe the followers of Leibnitz 
are not in the wrong. But the followers of 
- Deſcartes and Newton united, are alſo right, 
when they conſider the problem in another 
point of view; for they ſay, that in an equal 
time a body of four pounds with one degree 
of velocity, acts preciſely as a pound weight 
with four degrees of velocity; and elaſtic bo- 
dies impinging on one another, recoil always 
in a reciprocal proportion of their maſs and 
velocity; that is, if a ball of two pounds 
weight with one degree of velocity, and a ball 
of one pound with two degrees of velocity, be 
thrown againſt each other, they will arrive at 
the ſame time, and recoil to equal heights; 
therefore, not what happens to bodies in an 
unequal, but in equal times is to be conſider- 
ed; and hence aroſe the miſtike. Therefore 
the new method of computing the force of 
bodies, is true in one ſenſe and falſe in another; 
therefore it ſerves only to perplex and em- 
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barraſs a ſimple idea ; _ conſequently the former 
method ſhould be preferred. What then 
ſhall we conclude * theſe two methods of 
inveſtigation ? only this, that the effect is al- 
ways in proportion to the cauſe. Therefore, 
if any motion be loſt to the univerſe, the 
force which is the cauſe of it will alſo of 
conſequence be loſt. Such were Newton's 
thoughts with regard to moſt queſtions relat- 
ing to metaphyſics: you may judge between 
him and Lehnitz. 
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Printing Office, foot of the Saltmarket. 
I. The perpetual Calculator : or, Time's univerſal 


ſtandard. In three parts. I. A plain and eaſy introdue - . 


tion to Chronology ſince its laſt improvement; contain. 


ing an hiftoricel aceount of the old and new ſtile, with 


the reaſons for changing the ſame, Rules for finding 


the age aud change of the moon, and a hatever depends 


thereon, for ever. II. An account of the Solar Syſtem, 


explainiag the Jaws and means whereby the platiets are 


preſerved in their ordits : the canſe of eclipſes;” and how 


* 


to calculate them perpetually: a ſyoopfis of comets, + 


ſhewing how to predict the appearance of four remark - 
able ones: A ſynopſis of aſtronomy, with rules for diſ- 


covering the motions of the celeſtial Bodies, hñow to 


acquire their magnitudes, periodical revolutions, diurnal 


motions, diſtances, etc. invention of the Zodiac: rules 


- for the equation of time, etc. III. Pneumatics and 
. Hy droſtaties, or the ſcience of fluids diſplayed; contain - 


ing the doQrine of tydes, generation of meteors, and 


| changes of the weather. To which is annexcd an ap- 


pendix, containing ſeveral uſeful articles relative to thoſe 


important ſciences. By R. Wetherald, teacher of the 
mathematics. S$vo. Price 3s. bound. | 


If. The Art of Cookery, Containing above 650 of 


the moſt approved receipts heretofore publiſhed, under the 
following heads, viz. Roaſting, boiling, frying, broil- 
ing, baking, fricaſes, puddings, cuſtards, cakes, cheeſe- 


cakes, tarts, pyes, ſoops, made wines, jellies, candying, 


pickling, preſerving, ' paſtry, collering, confectionary, 
creams, ragoos, hrafing, etc, ee. Alſo a bill of fare 


for every month in the year. With an Alphabetical in- 
dex to the whole. Being a book highly neceſſary for 
families, having the grounds of cookery fully diſplayed 
therein, By John Thacher, cook to the honourable and 
reverend the Dean and Chapter in Durham. Bvo. P.ice 


' 4s. bound, 


